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BANGLADESH - KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


Unless otherwise noted, all monetary values are shown in units of 
US$1 million for the fiscal years indicated (July 1 through June 
30). Fiscal year average annual exchange rates are used for all 
figures. The following exchange rates were used: For FY 82: $1 = 
Taka 20.00; FY 83: $1 = Taka 24.50, and for FY 84: $1 = Taka 24.50: 


(In Millions of U.S. Dollars) 
INDICATOR FY 1981/82 FY 1982/83 FY 1983/84 


(Preliminary ) 
Income, Production & Employment 


GDP at Current Factor Cost 

GDP per Capita (in dollars; 
current prices at current 
factor costs) 

GDP by Sectors (% of total) 
Agriculture 
Industry 
Transport,storage & communication 
Trade services 


Foodgrain Production (million tons) 
Foodgrain Imports (million tons) 
Foodgrain Stocks at End of FY 
Index of Industrial Production 

(FY 74=100) 
Population (millions) 
Labor Force (millions) 


MONEY AND PRICES 


Money Supply (Mj) 
Interest Rates (for loans) at 
Endsof FY: 
-Bangladesh Bank Discount Rate 
-Commercial Banks 
Cost of Living Index for 
middie income families 
in Dhaka (FY 74=100) 
Rate of Annual Increase in Index 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS AND TRADE 


Balance of Trade: 
-Total Exports (FOB) 
-Exports to U.S. 
-Total Imports (C&F) 
-Imports from U.S. 
Private Transfers (Remittances) 
Current Acct. 
Foreign Assistance (Disbursements) 
Foreign Exchange Reserves at 
End of FY 
External Public Debt 
Annual Debt Service (principal 
and interest) 


SOURCE: Bangladesh Bank 
Bangladesh Bureau of Statistics 
Metropolitan Chamber of Commerce & Industry 
Export Promotion Bureau 


* Bangladesh Gov. export figure July 1983-March 1984, 
- ** Estimate 





SUMMARY 


In contrast to a year ago when the near-term economic outlook 
appeared generally positive, this year's economic trends for 
Bangladesh present a mixed picture. On the one hand, the economy in 
FY 1983/84 definitely resumed growth (4.1%) following difficult 
years in FY 1980/81 and FY 1981/82 and adjustment measures in FY 
1982/83. This growth occurred despite late year losses due to a 
drought and several successive floods extending into FY 1984/85. 
Economic reforms continue, albeit at a slower pace, and private 
sector confidence seems to have been at least partially restored. 

On the negative side, there is a serious threat of inflation getting 
out of hand in FY 1984/85 because of excessive growth in the money 
supply, and the balance of payments shows signs of significant 
deterioration with export growth expected to be only modest, 
remittances down, imports up and a substantial decline in foreign 
exchange reserves. Domestic political uncertainties particularly 
regarding the question of elections and a restoration of power to a 
civilian government are keeping some businessmen on the fence 
regarding investment decisions. Our estimate is that growth in FY 
1984/85 will be slightly less then the level in FY 1983/84. 


U.S. exports to Bangladesh appear to have picked up somewhat in FY 
1983/84 but again are largely concentrated in a few categories with 
most sales opportunities related to aid projects funded by bilateral 
or multilateral donors. There were a few small-scale U.S. 
investments in Bangladesh over the past year but our investment 
presence remains modest. 


While the economic picture in the near and medium term shows 
marginal if not significant economic growth, the long-term outlook 
is a question mark. Bangladesh remains one of the world's poorest 
and most densely populated nations with a huge annual population 
growth rate (about 2.6%). Bangladesh, for the foreseeable future, 
will have to rely heavily on substantial flows of foreign assistance 
from multilateral and bilateral donors. 


BACKGROUND 


Bangladesh (formerly known as East Pakistan and East Bengal) is a 
densely populated country situated on a low lying deltaic plain on 
the northern littoral of the Bay of Bengal. It is one of the 
poorest and most densely populated nations in the world. Given its 
low per capita income ($126) and low level of literacy (29%) and 
industrialization (9.6% officially), it clearly belongs in the 
United Nations category of countries designated “Least Developed." 
Prior to "Partition" from India in 1947 and the formation of 
Pakistan, East Bengal was an economic backwater which fed its 
agricultural produce to Calcutta for processing. While some 
economic progress occurred during the Pakistan period, development 
lagged behind that of West Pakistan. Furthermore, the economy was 
dominated by ethnically different West Pakistanis who had succeeded 
the Hindu entrepreneurial elite which departed in 1947. Following a 
1971 civil war which took a heavy toll on the economy and the 
country's physical infrastructure, Bangladesh was born. 





Following independence, Bangladesh, with the help of massive 
infusions of foreign assistance, began to repair its infrastructure 
and begin again the process of development. However, these efforts 
were hindered by recurring political instability and an economic 
philosophy which the country's early leadership adopted. In recent 
years the economic model gradually has given way to greater emphasis 
on the private sector, decentralization and market mechanisms. 
Since coming to power in early 1982, President Ershad's military 
government has accelerated this process. The Martial Law 
Administration has adopted a number of economic reforms (e.g., 
denationalizing industries, reforming the budgetary process and 
improving the mobilization of domestic resources) aimed at 
eliminating structural inefficiencies and reviving the economy. 
Considerable emphasis has been placed on encouraging the private 
sector. 


DOMESTIC PRODUCTION: 
AGRICULTURE 


Agriculture is the mainstay of the economy, employing about 60% of 
the labor force and producing just under half of the GDP. In recent 
years, some progress has been made in increasing food production 
(rice and wheat) and rationalizing the costs of agricultural 
inputs. Foodgrain production in FY 1983/84 reached a record 15.94 
million MT in spite of a drought followed by a series of floods 
(beginning in May) which continued into FY 1984/85. Despite these 
difficulties and a resulting estimated loss of 1.15 million MT in 
rice, foodgrain production in FY 1984/85 is forecast to exceed the 
1983/84 level. Nevertheless, the flooding in certain areas did 
considerable damage to infrastructure and caused hardship to many 
rural folk in terms of decreased employment, income and purchasing 
power. 


Largely as a consequence of the drought and subsequent flooding, 
Bangladesh's estimates of growth in FY 1983/84 have been gradually 
lowered from over 5% to just over 4%. Crop losses also required the 
Government to quickly build up foodgrain stocks through commercial 
purchases. This has contributed to the recent drawdown in foreign 
exchange reserves. The Government generally has been given high 
marks by foreign observers for its rapid and effective response to 
the flooding. 


The flooding also has adversely affected jute production. Jute 
production for FY 1984/85 (harvesting occurs in the early fall) is 
estimated at 4.6 million bales (vs. 5.3 million bales in FY 
1983/84). The flooding has led to extremely high prices for raw 
jute, a commodity which already was in short supply prior to the 
Flooding. Bangladeshi growers currently are enjoying a windfall. 
However, the high prices in the long run may lead to a decline in 
demand if foreign customers accelerate their shift to alternative 
products. 





Food production in 1984/85 is estimated to increase by approximately 
1% to over 16 million MT. Given current high world prices, jute 
production also is expected to increase (perhaps up to 6.5 million 
bales). The Bangladesh Government has continued to build up 
foodstock reserves in FY 1984/85. Commercial purchases of 
foodgrains (largely wheat) should exceed 1.2 million MT. 


NON-AGRICULTURAL SECTOR 


Throughout the first half of FY 1983/84 the prolonged recession in 
the small but vital large-scale industrial sector continued despite 
a good performance in the agricultural sector and a rapid growth in 
liquidity. However, the industrial sector recovered nicely during 
the second half of the fiscal year. This recovery largely was due 
to: A) improved government policies, in particular increased 
access to the WES foreign exchange market for the import of capital 
equipment and raw material inputs, B) an improved global economic 
climate for exports, and C) a general increase in business sector 
confidence. The recovery has continued into FY 1984/85 and is 
likely to last the entire year barring major political disturbances 
or severe restrictions on credit. 


The Government's divestment program, concentrated in the jute and 
textile sectors, seems to be proceeding well, although the textile 
firms, benefitting from a protected domestic market, seem to be 
performing better than the jute mills, which currently are caught in 
a price squeeze because jute product prices in the world market have 
not increased sufficiently to fully cover high increases in the 
prices of raw jute. Nevertheless, most firms appear to be breaking 
even or making profit and a number of the textile mills are 
beginning to invest in new plant and equipment. In general their 
performance has outpaced the public sector mills. 


The performance of public enterprises, which still account for 
around 75% of industrial production, generally has improved over the 
past year and a half. This improved performance is largely the 
result of reforms undertaken by the Bangladesh Government to give 
these firms more autonomy. These reforms included reorganization of 
units, increased flexibility in pricing, and improved performance 
monitoring and financial management. In the case of the 
publicly-owned jute and textile sectors, the newly divested firms 
have added a healthy element of competition. 


Both public and private businessmen continue to be plagued by 
Bangladesh's limited infrastructure, in particular limited supplies 
of electricity. Bangladesh through conservation measures, 
elimination of subsidies, and accelerated development of its 
domestic gas resources, has been able gradually to limit its 
dependence on imported petroleum products. Yet imports in this 
category still account for around 18% of total imports and in dollar 
terms are equivalent to over 60% of the foreign exchange Bangladesh 
earns through merchandise exports. 





There has been considerable change in the banking sector over the 
past year. The six new private domestic banks, with a couple of 
exceptions, seem to be performing well and, while still very smal] 
compared to the state-owned banks, are offering them stiff 
competition in serving certain types of clients (e.g., traders). 
Recently, the Government also completed the return of the Uttara 
Bank (Bangladesh's third largest bank) to the private sector and 
plans are underway to complete the return of another state-owned 
bank (the Pubali Bank - fourth largest) in the very near future. 


Manufacturing of garments for export has been the most dynamic 
sector in the economy over the past year. New firms, taking 
advantage of Bangladesh's quota-free access in many Western markets, 
are sprouting up almost every other day. Over the past fiscal year, 
150 new firms have been established and the industry now numbers 
over 200. In FY 1981/82, Bangladesh exported $1.6 million in 
garments. This figure reached $31.6 million in FY 1983/84 and is 
expected to reach $85.7 million by the end of FY 1984/85. 
Approximately half of Bangladeshi garments now are exported to the 
U.S. 


The Government's efforts to encourage the private sector have 
continued but the pace of reform has slowed from the early days of 
the Martial Law Administration (MLA). The MLA clearly has become 
more sensitive to shorter term political considerations. Economic 
reform is likely to continue at a slower pace as long as the 
political situation remains uncertain. 


Domestic political uncertainties, particularly concerning elections, 
have kept many businessmen on the fence regarding investment 
decisions. 


FISCAL AND MONETARY TRENDS 


The budgetary situation remained weak in FY 1983/84 with only 
marginal improvement on the revenue and expenditure sides and a 
deficit roughly equal to the previous year's ($1.35 billion). 
Domestic revenue which is heavily dependent on customs duties and 
sales and excise taxes only increased by around 10% in nominal 
terms. These sources of revenue are heavily dependent on imports, 
and lower than anticipated imports during FY 1983/84 led toa 
shortfall on the revenue side. Primarily due to aid implementation 
problems, budgetary expenditures only increased by a nominal 5% (to 
around $2.45 billion). As in past years, a large portion of the 
budget deficit (around 80%) was covered by foreign assistance. 
Bangladesh Government sales of bonds to the private sector and banks 
financed most of the remaining deficit. 


The situation should improve slightly in FY 1984/85 although heavy 
reliance on foreign assistance will continue. The Bangladesh 
Government's budget for FY 1984/85 calls for a Taka 3,465 crore 
revenue budget (a crore equals Taka 10 million which is roughly 
equivalent to $400,000) with revenue (i.e., recurrent) budgetary 
expenditures of 2,803 crore. The surplus of 662 crore will be used 
to help fund the development budget (which pays for the country's 





annual development program) of 3,896 crore. Estimated net foreign 
aid disbursements of 3,130 crore will cover most of the remaining 
costs of the year's development program. In all, 53.3 % of combined 
budget expenditures will be funded domestically with 80% of the 
development budget funded from foreign assistance. The government 
has instituted budgetary reforms in recent years and this year's 
budget is generally regarded as realistic. Power, water resources, 
and agriculture are given top priority in the development budget. 


Significantly increased imports should generate new income in FY 
1984/85 and expenditures, because of project implementation 
difficulties, are not expected to significantly increase. The 
budget deficit at the end of the fiscal year probably will not 
greatly exceed this year's deficit. Since aid levels are remaining 
essentially constant, most if not all of the deficit should be 
covered without recourse to Government borrowing. 


A continuing and accelerating growth in the money supply (M2) has 
dominated the monetary picture in recent months. How to handle this 
problem is probably the most important macroeconomic issue the 
Government now faces. The money supply grew by 28% in FY 1982/83 and 
by 42% in FY 1983/84. This pattern of growth has continued into the 
new fiscal year. Economic indices indicate the current official 
(Dhaka Middle Class cost of living index) inflation rate continues 
to run around 10-12% but inflationary pressures clearly are growing. 
The underlying rate of inflation probably is over 15%. 


Most of the credit expansion has been in the private sector. 
Government policy makers, who during recent years tried to encourage 
private sector economic recovery through easy credit, now must 
proceed carefully in trying to restrain credit without killing the 
economic recovery which is now underway. An expected significant 
decline in foreign exchange reserves should absorb some of this 
excess credit but prompt and forceful steps in restraining credit 
growth still are necessary if the situation is not to get out of 
hand. 


EXPORTS 


Aided by an improved global economic climate, Bangladesh's principal 
exports scored impressive gains during FY 1984. Total exports 
increased by 17.4% to $795 million. As usual, exports of raw ($114 
million) and processed jute (sacking, hessian and carpet backing 
cloth - $352 million) dominated exports. However, while exports of 
jute goods performed well (10.7% increase), the real gains were in 
less traditional areas: leather (46%), tea (57%), and 

miscellaneous (43% - largely garment exports). Unlike recent years, 
exports of frozen food (shrimp and frog legs) did not register large 
gains. While exports continue to show significant increases 
(largely due to improvement in the terms of trade) in the early 
months of FY 1985, the pattern has shifted somewhat with the big 
gains now being registered in raw and processed jute and, 
secondarily, garments. However, it is likely that export 
performance will deteriorate slightly as the year progresses . 
Currently Bangladesh is benefitting from extremely high jute prices 





but export volume of jute has not really increased. Jute prices 
probably will begin to decline shortly and Bangladesh, due to a 
flood-damaged jute crop and an unusually low carryover stock, wil] 
not be able to compensate with increased export volume. It is also 
possible that consuming countries could begin to impose restrictions 
on Bangladesh's booming garment export industry during the course of 
calendar year 1985. 


IMPORTS 


Imports totaled just over $2.3 billion in FY 1983/84, approximately 
the same level as the previous year and well below the almost $2.7 
billion figures recorded in FY 1980/81 and 1981/82. While no 
increase in imports is a welcome sign from a balance of payments 
point of view, it also indicates that in FY 1983/84 the Bangladesh 
economy was still in the doldrums. However, imports began to pick 
up in the last few months of the fiscal year and in FY 1984/85 are 
expected to reach around $2.8 billion. This increase is due to 
renewed growth in the economy, an overly expansionary monetary 
policy, import liberalization measures and the desire of the 
Bangladesh Government to build up its food stocks. The composition 
of imports remains essentially unchanged. The following table lists 
major categories of Bangladeshi imports in fiscal year 1983/84 
(first 9 months): 


LIST OF MAJOR CATEGORIES OF BANGLADESHI IMPORTS 
IN FIRST 9 MONTHS OF FISCAL YEAR 1983/84 (U.S. $ MILLIONS): 


Foods including rice and wheat 137 
Minerals, fuels, lubricants and 

related materials 102 
Vegetable oils and fats 103 
Chemicals and related products 186 
Manufactured goods 267 
Crude materials including cotton 132 
Machinery and transport equipment 247 


Source: Bangladesh Bureau of Statistics 
REMITTANCES 


One of the bright spots in Bangladesh's external account in recent 
years has been the impressive growth in foreign exchange earnings 
obtained through workers' remittances. Earnings from Bangladeshis 
working abroad totaled $621 million in FY 1982/83 (up from $392 
million in FY 1980/81). However, this trend now appears to have 
ended. Remittance earnings peaked around November 1983 and have 
been declining ever since at an accelerating rate. Remittances 
totaled $592 million in FY 1983/84 and are expected to be only 
around $450 million in FY 1984/85. This deciine primarily reflects 
reduced employment opportunities in the Middle Eastern oil producing 
states. It may also, however, be related to the Bangladesh 
Government's role in regulating the secondary foreign exchange 
market (i.e., the Wage Earners Scheme rate). In order to stabilize 
the WES rate in a band 7-12% above the official rate, the Central 





Bank (Bangladesh Bank) in July 1984 began to intervene in the 
market. Since then, the Bangladesh Bank has had to sell foreign 
exchange to maintain the WES rate within this band. It appears 
likely that the Bangladesh Bank will have to allow the WES rate to 
float higher if it is to maintain an attractive rate for remittances 
and avoid a significant foreign exchange outflow. 


CURRENT ACCOUNT DEFICIT/CAPITAL ACCOUNT/RESERVES 


Bangladesh's export expansion and unchanged import level in FY 
1983/84, combined with a continued high level of remittances, 
resulted in a current account deficit of around $0.9 billion in that 
year. This is a considerable improvement over FY 1982/83 when the 
deficit totaled almost $1.1 billion. In FY 1983/84 gross official 
reserves increased to $516 million (vs. $341 million the year 
before). This figure is a record year-end level for Bangladesh and 
is equivalent to around 2.5 months of imports. The balance of 
payments picture would have been even brighter had aid disbursements 
for commodity and project aid not declined somewhat from the year 
before. This decline is largely due to continued poor aid 
implementation. The global outlook for increased assistance to 
developing countries has deteriorated in recent years and Bangladesh 
is beginning to feel the effects. This is a dangerous trend in the 
medium and long term for a country such as Bangladesh which is so 
heavily dependent on foreign assistance. 


The balance of payments picture looks somewhat bleaker in FY 
1984/85. Significantly increased imports combined with declining 
remittances and only marginally increasing exports indicate FY 84/85 
will end with a large growth in the current account deficit. 
Stagnating aid disbursements in the Capital Account will not be able 
to cover completely the deficit and, consequently, there should be a 
substantial decline in gross foreign exchange reserves over the 
year. This trend already has begun. Foreign exchange reserves 
actually peaked around March of 1984 and have been declining 
steadily ever since. Reserves officially are estimated to decline 
to just over $400 million by the end of FY 1984/85. We believe this 
figure is very optimistic. Other estimates are below this. It is 
entirely possible that the government will implement measures to 
attempt to arrest this decline. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR U.S. FIRMS 
TRADE 


Up-to-date Bangladesh Government statistics on imports from the U.S. 
are not available but U.S. Department of Commerce figures for the 
first eleven months of CY 1984 indicate U.S. exports to Bangladesh 
picked up smartly ($257.3 million vs. $173.3 million the year 
before). In 1983/84 the U.S. was Bangladesh's second leading 
supplier (behind Singapore). 


As in the past, U.S. exports are concentrated in a few categories: 
wheat; rice; cotton; fertilizer; used clothing; and to a lesser 
degree medical supplies. There are, however, other promising 
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areas. These include industrial chemicals, specialty steels, power 
generating equipment, telecommunications and data processing 
equipment, and construction equipment. Also, there are significant 
opportunities for U.S. consulting and engineering firms. The newly 
denationalized textile and jute processing firms, as well as the 
booming garment export industry, offer opportunities for sales of 
new and used textile and sewing machinery. Well established trade 
links already exist in Bangladesh and competition from foreign 
firms, particularly Japanese ones, is stiff. In most cases a good 
local sales agent is vital in landing sales contracts. 


Most sales opportunities continue to be related to projects or 
programs funded by bilateral (e.g., USAID) or multilateral (e.g., 
World Bank, Asian Development Bank and Islamic Development Bank) 
assistance. This also is the case with other major suppliers. This 
situation, however, is slowly changing as greater import 
liberalization, including access to WES foreign exchange, takes 
place. 


It is vital for most firms selling in the U.S. market to maintain a 
close watch on upcoming projects and maintain liaison with donor 
organizations as well as Bangladeshi implementing organizations. 

The U.S. Department of Commerce in operation with the U.S. Executive 
Directors to the World Bank and Asian Development Bank maintains an 
excellent early warning system for projects financed by these 
organizations. 


For additional details on selling in Bangladesh, we suggest readers 
obtain a copy of a new U.S. Department of Commerce publication 
Marketing in Bangladesh (OBR 84-07 October 1984). 


INVESTMENT 


As of late 1984, U.S. investment in Bangladesh remained at a very 
modest level with equity concentrated in the pharmaceutical industry 
(three U.S. firms). A U.S. life insurance firm has operated in 
Bangladesh for a number of years as has American Express Bank, which 
maintains a head office and several branches. Within the past few 
months, a couple of U.S. firms have established garment factories in 
the Export Processing Zone in Chittagong. One of these firms is a 
joint venture and the other has 100% U.S. equity. A number of other 
U.S. firms also have recently evidenced interest in investing in 
garment export factories. Recently a long-term U.S. investor in 
Bangladesh initialled a second joint venture agreement to operate 
and expand a vegetable oil processing plant in Chittagong. 


The Bangladesh Government, consistent with its policy of promoting 
the private sector, has encouraged foreign investment in 
Bangladesh. However, while support at the highest levels exists, 
potential investors still must contend with a plethora of 
time-consuming bureaucratic hurdles before initialling agreements 
and setting up shop. Foreign investors have not yet responded 
enthusiastically to the improved foreign investment climate, the 
sole exception being the garment export industry. The Government's 
Export Processing Zone finally has begun to attract firms, but 
bureaucratic infighting within the BDG continues to bedevil 
operations, delay approvals and reduce its attractiveness. 





Export Regulation Information 
. .. In Response to Your Inquiry 


Then go to the source for your answers. 
C oO nfu sed a bo ut EX po rt The Export Administration Regulations, a 
al + re comprehensive guide to the rules control- 
L i ce n Ss] n = e u i rem e nt Ss op ) ling exports of U.S. products, answers 
g q s your questions on export licensing 
requirements: 
e When is an export license necessary? 
¢ When is it not necessary? 
* How do! obtain an export license? 
¢ What policies are followed in consider- 
ing license applications? 
How do | know when the policies 
change? 
Are there restrictions on exports to cer- 
tain countries? 
Are restrictive trade practices and boy- 
cotts prohibited? 
Do | need a license to ship technical data? 
Where can | obtain help? 


At no additional cost, subscribers receive 
supplementary Export Administration Bul- 
letins which explain recent policy changes 
and provide replacement pages to keep 
your set of regulations up-to-date. 


Use the order blank below to begin your 


subscription to the Export Administra- 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES tion Regulations. 


In the United States $68.00 
To foreign countries. $85.00 


All Bulletins sent first class to 
both foreign and domestic ad- 
dresses. Airmail service not 
available. 


MAIL THIS ORDER FORM To: Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402 
ee Credit Card Orders Only 


Enclosed is $______ 0) check, VISA’ | Total charges $_____Filll in the boxes below. 
C money order, or charge to my pee oe Credit 


Deposit Account No Seis CPR eee 
Piece. bey kal MasterCard )| Expiration Date 


Order No. ee Month/Year ee dN 


Please send me sets of the U.S. Department of Commerce 
Export Administration prs ae em and supplementary Export Adminis- 
tration Bulletins for the publication period beginning October 1, 1984. For Office Use Only 
Quantity Charges 
Name—First, Last ee ee re 
Enclosed 
: To be mailed ...... 
Company name or additional address line catalan 
Postage . Wes : 
Street address Foreign handling ............ 


City Zip 
(or Country) 


ES Ses EY Te Sa ee ee 
PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE 





Announcing the 


NPs 
WS 


Ai =e Export Administration 
Annual Report for FY 1983 


This report answers your questions on export control: 

e How many license applications were processed in FY 1983? 

e What commodities controlled under the Export Administration 
Act were exported to the U.S.S.R., Soviet Bloc countries, and 
the People’s Republic of China? 
What were the national security, foreign policy, and short supply 
controls in operation during FY 1983, and how were they 
employed? 
How has export control enforcement been stepped up in the 
past year? 
What have been the achievements of the program to keep U.S. 
companies from complying with foreign boycotts? 





| (So 


eed The report also includes: 


= e The Export Administration Act of 1979, as amended. 


e The report to Congress extending and expanding foreign 
policy export controls in January-1983. 
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Let the Office of Export Administration answer : 
your export control questions. Call the Export- Use the order blank below to receive your copy of the Export Ad- 
ers’ Service Staff, (202) 377-4811. ministration Annual Report for FY 1983. The cost is $4.50 a copy. 


ORDER FORM To: Superintendent of Documents. U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402 


| Credit Card Orders Only 
Enclosedis$___—————S—C<MJ chek, sii’ 


VISA’ | ae 
C) money order, o: charge to my TSA Total charges $ Fill in the boxes below. 
Deposit Account No. Pm Credit 


eo gedve. CODCTTTTTT) 


Expiration Date 


Month/Year aor ea 


Please send me copy(ies) of the U.S. Department of Commerce Export Administration 
Annual Report FY 1983 S/N 003-000-00633-6. For Office Use Only 


Quantity Charges 


Order No. 


Name—First, Last Enclosed 
| 


5 | | te | | To be mailed 


Company name or additional address line Subscriptions 


| Postage 
Street address 


Foreign handling 
MMOB 


State ZIP Code _— 


1 pahetnind>| i4_ipernigare 54 UPNS 


Discount 
Refund 


City 


(or Country) 


PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE 
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